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HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


The results of the Municipal Elec- 
tions, followed quickly by the Shipley 
result, have administered a wholesome 
shock to the Labour Political Move- 
ment. We have no time in these col- 
umns for the gentlemen who will say 
“T told you so,’’ and who will continue 
to upbraid the Labour Government for 
these calamities, without doing any- 
thing much to support the Cause in the 
constituencies. Whatever disappoint- 
ments we have experienced, and how- 
ever loudly criticism may be voiced 
there can be no excuse for the appall- 


.ing lethargy into which many Parties. 


have allowed their affairs to fall, since 
the General Election. One would 
dmagine, indeed, that instead of a 
minority Government being elected last 
year that we had a Government assured 
of at least three years of office, that is, 
if one might judge by the complacency 
of some Parties and the repose into 
which they have fallen. The fact, of 
course, is that we have a Government 
hanging on office by the slenderest 
threads, unable to carry out its own 


_programmes, exposed to the unscrupu- 


lous misrepresentation of its opponents, 
and carrying on too at a period when 
our friends, the enemy, can thank their 
lucky stars at being in opposition. 
Whatever differences might exist con- 
cerning the Government’s activities on 
this or that score, one would expect ac 
least an air of preparedness in the con- 
stituencies and readiness to meet any 
test. 


It would seem, however, from the 
recent-results that the enemy is better 
prepared at the moment than we are. 
We are not sure that constant boastings 
by some Ministers of the possibilities of 
another two or three years of office do 
not contribute to this condition. We 
believe that despite their differences a 
General Election to-morrow would. be 
welcomed by the Tories. That side, at 
any rate, is willing, and the election 
will be precipitated by the Liberals 
exactly when they adjudge that the 
measure of the Government’s unpopu- 


larity will re-act to ensure to themselves 


a safe return to Parliament in undimin- 
ished numbers. We contend that the 
Labour Parties in the constituencies can 
and must prevent this pretty plan by 
immediate intensified activity. 


Now is the time then when Labour 
Parties should join issue with the enemy 
in real earnest, not only in explanation 
and defencé of our own Party’s pro- 
gramme, but in a grand attack on the 
absurd pretentions and puerile remedies 
that our opponents would propose to 
apply. We urge Local Parties to study 
their programme of meetings for the 
coming winter, and double, treble, and 
quadruple the fixtures so that every area 
is covered. Some Parties publish Local 
Labour Newspapers. Most of these con- 
tain excellent propaganda articles. Can 
the circulation of these be increased ; 
and can other Parties copy the ex- 
amplé? There is also the question of 
literature. We personally know of a 
number of Parties that have not issued 
a single leaflet since the General Elec- 
tion of May last year. Is this fair to 
the Movement? The Labour Party has 
just published an admirable pamphlet 
entitled **The Labour Government’s Re- 
cord.”’ This pamphlet should be dis- 
tributed and sold in its thousands ; and, 
so, on every hand, this winter should 
be made memorable for the great 
awakening of Labour in answer to the 
challenge which our opponents would 
make. 


One of the questions which the Ship- 
ley election result left in our minds was 
whether the electors who had deserted 
the Labour flag really appreciated and 
understood what would be in store for 
them if the Labour Government did. not 
stand between them and Tory rule. 
Food taxes, lower wages, reduced un- 
employmenc pay, hard times for the 
worker and persecution for the work- 
less—these are things that surely every 
man.and woman could understand for 
themselves. But are we getting home 
sufficiently with our attack on the Tory 
alternatives? There really never was a 
time when our opponents have blun- 
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dered so badly in showing us_ their 
hand. On thousands of platforms and 
in deluges of leaflets Labour’s exposure 
should be made. But there is more 
than we have stated. In the *‘ Hudders- 
field Citizen’? for November, Wilfred 
Wellock, M.P., exposes the desires of 
certain Tory M.P’s. who would offer 
service in the army as an alternative to 
work for unemployed. Here are Tories 
deploring that prior to Unemployment 
Insurance, economic pressure recruited 
the army and coolly hinting that as 
recruitment suffers by the security (!} 
which ‘‘the dole’ gives, the army 
“should be strengthened by conscripting 
the out of works—to the saving of 
course of Tory tax-payers! We should 
like our readers to get the ‘*Hudders- 
field Citizen’’ (published by the Hud- 
dersfield Labour Party, 32, Wesigate, 
Huddersfield) and broadcast an expo- 
sure of this unholy proposal. 


Local Labour Parties will have re- 
ceived during the past fortnight a cir- 


cular from Headquarters earnestly re-- 


questing them to furnish an up-to-date 
record of names and addresses of 
Secretaries of Local Labour Parties, 
Women’s Sections and Branches -of the 
League of Youth. We are sure that 
local officials frequentiy de not realise 
the value to the Movement of prompt 
notifications of changes o! secretaries 
and the loss to the Local Movement 
occasioned thereby through want of con- 
tace with the Head Office and its offi- 
cers. Important communications fre- 
quently go astray from this cause. We 
ourselves have experienced no end of 
difficulty on occasions on discovering 
that a secretary to whom we have ad- 
dressed two or three communications no 
longer functions, and by the like token 
the local Party concerned has also 
suffered from a proffered offer of help. 
We therefore earnestly ask our readers 
to co-operate in this matter. The cir- 
cular which is being addressed to the 
Parties throughout the country is ac- 
companied by three differently coloured 
foolscap sheets which are intended for 
use for lists of Local Labour Parties, 
Women’s Sections and League Branches 
respectively. As the paper used is 
duplicating paper on which ordinary 
ink runs, we advise pencil entries in 
printed characters—for another evil we 
frequently experience is the inability to 
decipher the . handwriting of some 
secretaries; indeed we have two 
correspondents’ letters by us at this 


moment whose addresses we do not 
understand ! 


Much to our surprise recent enquiries 
have shown us that a number of Par- 
ties have as yet made no attempt to 
consolidate their position with the 
‘Daily Herald’? new readers. It may 
be news to some of our readers that the 
whole of the vouchers were returned by 
the **Daily Herald’ to the appropailll 
Co-ordinating Bodies, and we have 
found that in some cases these forms 
still lie in the Secretary’s possession and — 
the Party is unaware of their return. 
This is really a very unfortunate state 
of affairs. In our opinion it is indis- 
putable that in practically every con- 
stituency the “‘Herald”’ recruits contain 
the names of masses of people whose 
sympathies were Labour, but who are 
as yet unattached to us in any definite 
form of membership. Is it conceivable 
that we should allow such a splendid 
opportunity of recruiting our ranks to 
go by? In some areas magnificent re- 
sults have been obtained by canvassing 
again these ranks; quite recently the 
Editor of this paper visited certain 
readers in one area with a local official 
with excellent results in every case. 
We strongly advise our readers to en- 
quire concerning the whereabouts of the 
**Herald”’ vouchers for their area. An 
item should appear on the agenda for 
the next meeting such as ‘*Consideration 
of ‘Daily Herald’ vouchers... A dis- 
cusion should ensue as to how these 
may be sorted out and canvassed. It 
is absurd to leave the sorting out to 
one officer, and we suggest that follow- 
ing the consideration of this matter at 
any meeting three or four persons should 
be appointed for sorting purposes, and 
that the vouchers should then be handed 
on to the localities with an undertaking 
that a canvass will be made. We h 
Lecal Parties will not lose sight of this 
matter but will follow up the work of 
their local organisations and insist on 
this revisitation of readers being per- 
formed. We ourselves have found it 


quite pleasant work and tremendously 
productive. 


With the winter now upon us we 
hope Local Parties will not overlook 
the advantages of occasional reunions 
of members. Whist drives we have al- 
Ways with us, and of course the occas- 
ional bazaar, party meetings, public 
meetings and. so forth. Some Parties 
will also run a Christmas or New 
Year’s party. We, however, believe 

(Continued on page 203). 
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Historical. 
The establishment of County Councils 
formed part of the great recasting of 
the Local Government machinery of 
this country which took place in the 
latter half of the last century. The 
re-modelling of Local Government was 
accomplished in four definite stages. 
The Municipal Corporations Act was 
passed in 1882 and the present boroughs 
all derive their status from this measure. 
The Local Government Act, 1888 (with 
which our subject is principally con- 
cerned) next superseded the archaic 
government that had continued for the 
areas outside boroughs. This pro- 
cedure was carried a stage further by 
the Local Government Act, 1894, which 
established Urban and Rural District 
Councils, and also gave to parishes a 
measure of better control in their own 
affairs. The Local Government Act, 
1899, completed the work of reconstruc- 
tion, and gave to London a type of 
Borough Council differing from the 
Borough Councils of the Provinces and 
removed also from the Urban Councils 
which govern non-borough towns. 
The 1888 Act has fairly well stood 
the test of time, and very few changes 
had been made in the powers of 
County Councils until the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929 greatly added to them 
and in so doing swept away the pre- 
viously existing Board of Guardians. 
Principally on account of the absence 
of any provision for the payment of ex- 
penses of members attending meetings, 
and not, we think, because of any 
inherent defect in the nature or power 
of these bodies, County Councils have 
since their establishment been the pre- 
serves of the leisured and _ landed 
classes. In outlook and administration 
they have lagged behind the boroughs. 
The transference, therefore, to such 
bodies of the administration of the Poor 
Law was a step in the interests of re- 
action and the narrowing down of the 
powers ‘of . District Councils accom- 


The “L.O.” Guide to Local 
Govermnoent Elections 


PART IV.—COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


plished at the same time was a further 
move in the same direction. {tpis 
fortunate that the Labour Movement is 
at last awakening to the importance of 
challenging these citadels of reaction, 
and of bringing into them the breath 
of a new spirit and a modern Socialist 
outlook. 


Labour’s Opportunity. 


One or two County Councils have 
already been captured for Labour, and 
their accomplishments have proved a 
remarkable revelation of the latent 
powers for good government possessed 
by these bodies, but smothered by Tory 
ineptitude and unwillingness elsewhere, 
Labour has secured a representation on 
a number of other County Councils and 
the wedges so far driven in have proved 
of service, and they have been able to 
accomplish something. The County 
Council elections for 1931 should prove 
the occasion for a general attack on the 
County Council in every shire, and an 
examination of the field and Labour’s 
successes in other spheres gives ground 
for the hope that a considerable advance 
will be made at the elections next 
March. 

The areas of County Councils do not 
exactly, though they do _ generally, 
follow the boundaries of the old his- 
torical counties. There are fifty-two 
geographical counties in England and 
Wales, but there are sixty-three County 
councils. The counties of York, 
Lincoln, Hants, Suffolk, Sussex, Cam- 
bridge and Northampton each are 
divided, some into two and others into 
three County Councils. 

The area of each Council is divided ° 
into a number. of electoral divisions, 
each of which returns one County 
Councillor, and these divisions, of 
course, extend into and cover the area 
not only of Urban and Rural Districts, 
but of boroughs which are non-county 
boroughs; and the boundaries of the 
electoral divisions may vary from those 
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of the wards or groups of parishes 
which elect to these bodies. 

A general review of the boundaries of 
electoral divisions in every county is 
provided for by Section 50 of the Local 
Government Act, 1929, and this must 
be completed before the rst January, 
1933 (or such later date as the Secre- 


tary of State may in any case allow)- 


and presumably, therefore, the elections 

of next March will be the last in many 

areas on the present boundaries of 

electoral divisions. 

Chairmen and Aldermen. : 
Though County Councils were 

modelled largely on the councils estab- 


lished for boroughs and their mode of: 


election is generally the same, there 
are certain substantial differences in 
the composition of the council. Thus 
in boroughs aldermen comprise - one- 
third of the council. It perhaps shows 
the trend of modern thought (or the 


- conviction of the Consérvative Govern- - 


ment which passed the Act that the 
Councils would be up to standard in 
their Conservative tendencies) that the 
aldermen are limited to one-sixth of 
the Council for County Councils. Fur- 
ther, a third of the councillors do not 
retire each year as in the case of the 
boroughs, but County Councillors are 
elected for three years and there are 
therefore triennial General Elections for 
these bodies. The aldermen sit for six 
years and one-half retire every three 
years. 

The chairman of a County Council 
has no special title like a Mayor, but 
he is a Justice of the Peace for the 
term of his office. He may be elected 
from outside the Council provided he is 
qualified, in the electoral sense, to be 
a Councillor or Alderman. 

A curious omission in the 1888 Act 
was any express provision for the date 
of the elections. This was remedied 
by the County Councils (Elections) Act, 
1891, which gives the Council power to 
fix their own day of election within 
certain limits. Thus not less than six 
weeks before the eighth of March the 
Council may choose any day between 
the first and eighth day of March for 
the elections. If they do not exercise 
this power the eighth of March _ be- 
comes the statutory date, except where 
this falls on a Sunday when the elec- 
tion is to be held the next day. 

Similar provisions exist in respect to 
the election of County Aldermen. There 
is no universal ‘‘ninth of November” 
as in the Boroughs, but County Coun- 
cils may fix-any day within ten days 
of the eighth of March for the election 


of Aldermen and Chairman, though if 

they do not do so the sixteenth March 

becomes the statutory date, sub- 
ject again to the day not being a Sun- 
day. 

Qualifications of Councillors. 

The qualifications to be, or to be 
elected, a County Councillor are the 
same as those which qualify for a 
Municipal Borough with the addition 
that a Peer may be qualified if he owns 
property in the County. 

The qualifications for office may be 
briefly set out as follow :— 

1. A person resident in the county dur- 
ing the whole of the twelve months 
preceding +the election will be 
qualified (County and Borough 
Qualification Act, 1914). 

2. A person who is at the time of the 
election qualified to elect to the 
office of Councillor will be quali- 
fied (Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, Section II). 

3. A person being the owner of pro- 
perty in the County held by free- 
hold, copyholdor leasehold, or any 
other tenure, will be qualified (Re- 
presentation of the People Act, 
1918, Section 10). 

4. A duly entitled and enrolled Local 
Government elector will also be 
qualified if he is possessed or rated 
of property to a specified value 
(Municipal Corporations Act, Sec- 
tion, IT)... -‘ 

It will be noted that the first-named 
of these qualifications is the widest and 
curiously it is the least known. 

The second implies that a person 
must be registered, otherwise he could 
not be ‘‘qualified to elect,’’ but the 
title to be registered must also be a 
good one. A candidate who depends 
upon this second alternative needs to 
possess the qualification at the time of 
election, but if he ceases to reside in 
the County for six months his office 
becomes vacant unless he possessed 
some other qualification at the time of 
his election and continues to be quali- 
fied. 

Comment on the third alternative is 
superfluous. It is a property qualifi- 
cation purely and simply, and was im- 
posed by the R.P. Act, 1918. It is a 
far wider property qualification than 
ever previously existed. 

As ‘to the fourth qualification, this is 
of little importance nowadays as re- 
markably few people are affected by the 
limits of value stated in the Act, and 
which we have not thought fit to re- 
peat here. 

(To be continued). 
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Divisional Excurstoms—A Paying Lime 


By S. T. 


MELSOM, 


Labour 


Agent, Stourbridge. 


The jobs which fall to the lot of the 
Labour Agent are many and _ varied, 
and in an endeavour to keep in mind 


the old exhortation of ‘first things 
first,’’ it is often necessary to apply the 


simple test: Will this help in achiev- 
ing the desired results? 

It was in the Spring of 1928 that we 
decided to organise our first Divisional 
Excursion, and the venue was London. 
How the news caught on! “WITH 
WELLOCK TO WESTMINSTER!" 

Since that time we have organised 
altogether four excursions, one to the 
seaside, and three to London, and in 
applying the simple test referred to 
above, it can be said that it has been 
well worth while. 

Our E.C. have had little difficulty in 
fixing the place, and London has 
proved by rar the most popular, for even 
after we had arranged a trip to Barry 


\ 


Island at Whitsuntide this year (when 
we took 1,490 persons), it was necess- 
ary to arrange a further trip to Lon- 
don, and this took place on September 
13th. 

The method of procedure has 
quite simple but effective. 

Firstly. We aim at making the affair 
popular and all-inclusive, that is, we 
make all our people feel that they will 
be welcome, and so we advertise it 
well. Window-bills are printed, and 
exhibited throughout the Division, and 
it is also 
Monthly. 

Secondly, Always remembering that 
even although it is only a half-day ex- 
cursion, the rail fare fer which on the 
average is 6/6,—and this is done to 
bring it within reach of the largest 
possible number—there are those. who 
cannot afford this sum just on the eve 


been 


advertised in our own 
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of the event. It is our practice, there- 
fore, to provide Savings Cards, and 
these are supplied to the Local Parties 
and Sections for the convenience of 
those who find it helpful to save a little 
week by week. Each person receiving 
monies is supplied with a book, already 
ruled for them, in which they record 
the names and addresses of all persons 
who purchase tickets, and also the 
weekly payments of those who avail 
themselves of the. facilities provided. 
(There is little need to point out the 
usefulness of these records for future 
reference.) j 


Thirdly. For all the excursions to 
London we have arranged a programme 


of alternative tours, and therein lies. 


-the secret of the success of London 
trips. That great city is a mysterious 
place to the uninitiated, and it is sur- 
prising what a large proportion of the 
people in a Division like this have never 
seen it, and had never hoped to see it, 
until we provided the facilities. For 
each tour we appoint ‘‘leaders’’ with 
different-coloured rosettes. The pro- 
gramme of tours is printed, and quanti- 
ties sent to our people who are in 
charge of the various areas, so that all 
who apply for tickets receive a pro- 
gramme, and by this means they can 
decide where they will go, and they can 
also see the colour their guides will be 
wearing, and we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that ir the directions are 
duly observed, the time has been well 


spent, and a lasting impression made 


Two of the tours included visits to the 
Houses of Parliament, and our Mem- 
ber, assisted by a few of the “‘leaders,”’ 
conduct this part. How one wishes he 
could portray the expression he has seen 
on the faces of some of our people when 
they have found themselves in the place 
of that great assembly. Will they not 
read the proceedings in Parliament with 
greater interest? 
Fourthly. The rail tickets having 
arrived, and our local people having 
been able, by the means supplied, to 
estimate to a nicety their requirements, 
the tickets are handed out to them, 
monies brought in, receipts given, and 
we are happy to say that at least 75 
per cent. of the ultimate total of monies 
have been in the hands of the Divisional 
Treasurer before the trip. All detailed 
arrangements are made with the Rail- 
way Company well ahead. We have 
_chartered two trains, and our passen- 
gers are picked up from the six 
stations which are covered by the line 


that runs through our Division. The 


Member travels on one train on the out- 
ward journey, and on the other on the 
return journey, and so he has a word 
with all who travel with us. 

We are quite convinced that these 
Divisional Excursions must be regarded. 
as not the least important item in the 
calendar of events, which command the 
attention of our Labour Parties. 


THANKS. 
24, Hawkenbury Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 
26th October, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose my subscription form, duly 
filled up for a further six months. I 
find the “‘Labour Organiser’ most use- 
ful, and my organisation thinks the 
subscription fully worth-while. 

With best wishes, 
_ Yours sincerely, 
ee@GeeMcGlEs 
(Hon. Secretary). 


(Continued from page 198). 

that the smaller kind of reunions is a 
very helpful thing worked among the 
wards and polling districts. It is one 
of the best ways too of getting together 
the flagging Local Committees and 
those members who have drifted away 
from one cause and another since the 
election. A series of local reunions 
throughout a constituency brings back 
to Party life many of the absentees and 
makes a new start possible in lots of 
places. There are few areas where it 
is impossible to get a few people to- 
gether to arrange a little light refresh- 
ment and a programme for a_ social 
evening, and these events can all be 
made to pay for themselves. In many 
divisions too, there are people who, 
while not very successful in’ other 
branches of Party organisation can take 
to this kind of work exceedingly well, 
and who might be induced to take part 
in several functions. 


The report of the Labour Party Con- 
ference at Llandudno is now ready. As 
in previous years we strongly advise - 
the Party enthusiast to get this book, 
and it is of course indispensable to every 
Local Party Secretary, Propaganda 
Secretary, etc. The annual report of 
the Party is a directory in itself apart 
from its value as a record of the 
Party’s work and deliberations. It is 
the Labour Secretary’s bible—get it! 
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Our Agents at Home and at Work 


Councillor 1. CRABTREE, J.P. (Oldham). 


The retiring Labour Mayor at Old- 
ham this year is Councillor I. Crabtree, 
J.P., whose year of office has crowned 
a life-time of earnest and solid worl: in 
his native town. 

An ‘“‘Owdham lad for Owdham’’ is 
something more than a parochial weak- 
ness in the textile town; there is 
something expected of the ‘“‘Owdham”’ 
lad, and Isaac Crabtree, the Labour 
Agent, has justified this demand. 

Born in Essex Street, Oldham, in 
1867, Councillor Crabtree has lived and 
worked only in Oldham. He was one 
of. a family of twelve children and 
came of a typical Lancashire working 
class family, and his mother worked 
a hand reel in the home by way of help- 
ing to provide maintenance for the 
small regiment which comprised the 
family. Before he was ten years of age 
Isaac Crabtree was working and was 
eventually apprenticed to the  iron- 
moulding. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Crabtree joined 
the Oldham I.L.P., graduating through 
its work as so many others have done 
since. _He was Literature Secretary 
for a number of years, and was one 
of the builders of the local branch. 

In 1912 he was appointed part-time 
Labour Party agent in succession to 
Mr. Eli Bottomley. In 1914 he became 
agent and secretary, and has retained 

' that office ever since. One factor alone 
we need mention which reflects on his 
work in this connection. In 1928 the 
Oldham Labour Party paid affiliation 
fees on 1,680 members; in 19209, it 

‘ paid affiliation fees on 2,280 members. 
This year's figures will doubtless see 
-a- still further increase. 

Isaac Crabtree’s life is an open bool 

* to the follk at Oldham. He has taken 
his full share in the social, religious 
and political life of the town. At one 

‘time he took an interest in people 
coming out of prison, and many good 
deeds stand to his credit here which 
were done in privacy and by stealth. 
Many times he has paid the fines for 
‘those who would otherwise have gone 
to prison in default. 

He has worked in Oldham in con- 
nection with the Salvation Army and 
was at one time a playing member of 
the Salvation Army Band. Scme years 
ago, when the Royal Infirmary was in 
debt to the amount of £5,000, Isaac 
Crabtree rose to the occasion by getting 


the Trades Council to start a Mile of 
Pennies Fund to clear off the debt. This 
they accomplished with £2,000 to 
spare, and still later he suggested a 
430,000 scheme which was duly 


Coun. I. CRABTREE, J.-P., 
Labour Agent, Oldham. 


launched. For many years he has been 
a Governor of the Oldham Royal In- 
firmary. : 
It is interesting to record, too, that 
like many another Labour pioneer, de- 
feat was the reward of his early 
efforts. He first sought to enter the 
Council in 1904 and was several times 
defeated, but was finally successful in 
1919. He was made an Alderman in 
1923, his six years of office expiring at 
the time he entered on his mayoral 
duties. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crabtree have been 
aptly described as a Darby and Joan 
pair, and our readers will join with us 
in wishing them long life for further 
service in the cause they have made 
their own. : 


HELD OVER. 
Our further article on Local Labour 


Party Accounts is crowded out this 


month and will appear in the next 
issue. Si 


thine eee 
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MINUTES and MINUTE TAKING 


(First Article). 


It would be an untrue claim to say 
that the minuting of Local Labour 
Party meetings is well done. There is 
less to complain of concerning the min- 
utes of the larger Parties, and in scme 


eases we have come across munuaites ex-. 


ceptionally well kept. But bad n.inut- 
ing .is common. among the smaller 
organisations, and particularly among 
the lesser, but nevertheless important, 
minor bodies, such as Ward Commit- 
tees and Sub-Committees. , 

We once knew a Divisional Secretary 
whose record of proceedings given to 
the next meeting consisted of a purely 
verbal account given from a few rough 
notes he had made. There are actually 
no minutes of this Party for the first 
two years of its existence. This is an 
exceptional case, but we fear minutes 
are sometimes entirely absent where 


they ought to be kept in the case of 


certain special meetings and in certain 
organisations, which, because of bad 
organisation only meet occasionally. 
And there is, beyond this, a fairly wide- 
spread umnsatisfactoriness about such 
minutes as are recorded. Some we have 
listened to at certain places have been 
very highly coloured, descriptive re- 
ports of scenes which would do credit 
to a yellow press reporter, They have 
reported, accurately perhaps, the “‘heat 
engendered’? the ‘‘animated discuss- 
ions,’’ that ‘‘several members addressed 
the chair at the same time,’’ and even 
-in one case that the.Chairman lost his 
temper. All of which would be better 
left unsaid. These delightfully naive 
narratives are to be compared with 
others that are bald records which omit 
mention of the attendance, the Chair- 
man, the place of meeting, perhaps also 
the date, and some of the business done. 

Perhaps it is not to be expected that 
in. a Movement where enthusiasm and 
-energy: count for more than mere cleri- 
cal ability there should be these short- 
comings. But the object of this article 
is to give some hints to those who need 
them, and to lay down, at any rate, 
-some few general principles for the use 
-of minute-takers.' 

We, however, recognise that there 
must be a sense of proportion.even in 
this. matter. Large .and -important 
gatherings and organisations require de- 
tailed minutes and -specific records of 
every item which came up for dis- 
cussion or decision. Though theoretic- 


ally this is equally true of smaller and 
less important bodies, practice and 
commonsense will allow of a_ lesser 
elaboration and a curtailed account so 
long as all business done is faithfully 
recorded. It is absurd to impose 
elaboration on more or less untutored 
local secretaries, though we should be 
the last to attempt to say for which 
case one could prescribe a simpler 
minuting ; the aim’should always be to 
get the best consonant with the real re- 
quirements of the Party. 

Accuracy, we are afraid, is Treauently 
made difficult owing to the fact that 
the normal rules of debate and conduct 
of meetings are so often ignored. To 
use the Postmaster General’s simile, it 
would be regarded almost as a convul- 
sion of nature in some meetings if the 
mover of a resolution or amendment 
reduced it to writing and sent it up to 
be accurately minuted. A lot of this 
is due to downright bad Chairmanship, 
and it is unfair to blame the minute- 
taker for getting a resolution wrongly 
recorded when no written resolution 
was before the meeting, and when, 
probably the sense of same was only 
vaguely expressed by the Chairman in 
taking the vote. 
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Too often, also, Secretaries are over- 
burdened at meetings, being expected to 
take the minutes, deal with business, 
handle credentials and take subscrip- 
tions, etc., all single-handed. There 
should be a devolution of these functions 
at/least at important meetings, and a 
special minute-taker with some apti- 
tude for the job is invariably an advan- 
tage. Members should object too, if 
ill-understood resolutions or amend- 
ments are put from the Chair, Any 
resolution which is not a mere motion 
for adjournment, acceptance, or of 
similar simplicity should be in writing. 

It is not’ our intention here to dissert 

on the general conduct of meetings, the 
duties of Chairman and the rules of 
debate, but it is necessary to get one 
or two points clear for they are essen- 
tial to good minuting. 
_ In the first place an Agenda should 
be prepared for every meeting, and the 
order of the business would be the order 
in which the items to be considered 
appear upon the agenda. The following 
is a specimen agenda for a divisional 
meeting. 


AGENDA OF D.L.P: GENERAL 
MEETING, 1st NOVEMBER, 1930. 


t. To read and confirm Minutes of 
last meeting. 
2. Report of Executive Committee. 
3. Other Reports— 
a. Report of delegate to Labour 
Party Conference. 
b. Report of Social Committee. 
c. Report of Financial Secretary. 


4. Reports from Local Labour Parties 
and Polling District Committees. 


5. Notice of motion from A, Wise- 
man as follows :— 
“That this Party purchases 24 
copies per month of the *‘Labour 
Organiser’? to be charged to 
general funds and supplied to the 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee.” 


6. Correspondence. 

(a) Letter from National Labour 
Party offering the services of 
National Propagandist week 
commencing December rs5th. 

(b) Letter from Clerk to County 
Council acknowledging repre- 
sentations re insufficient Poll- 
ing Districts |Mudborough 
Area. 

(c) Letter from Lord Chancellor re 
Labour members of Advisory 
Committee re Magistrates. 


=) 


7. -Short speech from Mr. L. Abour, 
M.P. 
8. Date of next meeting. 

What will strike most secretaries:is — 
that the above agenda differs materially 
irom that to which they are accustomed 
but it is in the right order, and by 
following it the meeting will have be- 
fore them all that was done at the last 
meeting, and the reports of its officers 
and its subsidiary organisations before 
it comes to the consideration of any 
special business such as the notice of 
motion or correspondence. 

Note, too, that correspondence is de- 
tailed, and obviously there has been 
weeding out so that only correspondence 
affecting the meeting comes before it. 
All too ofcen we have attended meet- 
ings where the Secretary has arrived 
laden with correspondence of all kinds, 
important and unimportant, routine 
and special, and it has taken the best 
part of the evening to wade through it; 
on other occasions there have been a 
few mumbled words from the Secre- 
tary barely outlining what items con- 
sisted of, and that would be the last 
ever heard of them. All too often im- 
portant correspondence from the 
Labour Party is slurred over in this 
manner, and the members know noth- 
ing about it. Whatever correspondence 
is mentioned to a meeting should find 
mention in the minutes, 


Here let us interpose our view that it 
is the Executive’s business, or the 
Chairman’s business at an Executive 
meeting to weed out unnecessary and 
routine correspondence and to master 
the remainder so that really under- 
standable summaries can be given to 
the meeting. It is not good enough to 
say ‘“‘This is a circular from so and 
so,’’ and proceed to pass it over. 

Our next point is that as every item 
of business is considered, a motion is 
required to deal with it, and this 
motion with the names of the movers 
and seconders should appear in the 
minutes, (Note, at Executive Meetings 
seconders are not required for motions 
unless Standing Orders say otherwise). 

It has been said also that the names 
and numbers of those voting should be 
recorded in the minutes. As a general- 
isation we do not concur with this. and 
it would be a futile waste of time and 
trouble in most cases. But if a vote is 
talken it is desirable to state the num- 
bers as announced by the Chairman. 
The fact that a résolution was only 
carried by a majority is ofttimes an 
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important factor of which the records 
should tell. 

As to the method of keeping the 
Minutes, this will vary according to 
the resources of the Secretary, and the 
nature of the organisations. A 
*““minute book’’ is a time-honoured in- 
stitution, but it is a tiresome job to 


write many pages of minutes in long-’ 


hand, and many secretaries now adopt 
the - loose-leaf system which enables 
minutes to be typed. Where this is 
done. it is often customary to carbon 
copy or duplicate the minutes, if the 
number of those whom they concern is 
small, and. such duplicates are circu- 
lated prior to the next meeting. Where 
this is done there is a considerable 
saving of time in reading the minutes, 
and there is also better opportunity for 
the minutes to be studied as to. their 
accuracy. Printed minutes are cus- 
tomary with public bodies, but this is 
.too expensive for our Movement. 

It must be remembered that the 
minutes of a meeting are ordinarily 
conclusive evidence of what has taken 
place (though they are not exclusive 
evidence, of course) and once they have 
been signed by the Chairman as accur- 
ate on the vote of a meeting, their con- 
tents will be very difficult to challenge. 
Secretaries, therefore, should be scrupu- 
lously careful of their accuracy, and 
equally those in whose hearing the 
minutes are read should be prepared 
immediately to offer correction for any 
inaccuracy. 


Minute-takers should supply them- 


selves prior to the meeting with a suit- 
able note-book or material for taking 
notes. Obviously comments on the 
margin of an agenda paper are rarely 
sufficient, and there is not room for 
points of order and unexpected motions. 
The notes should be dated at the head 
and be kept till at least the next meet- 
ing is over and the minutes have been 
adopted. The minute-taker’s notes are 
sometimes of great importance as evi- 
dence when a dispute takes place. 

In taking down the minutes, the 
minute-taker should grasp that the 
essential thing required is a definite re- 
cord of what the meeting did; what 
speakers said is of relatively little im- 
portance, except in the case of. the 
Chairman, and if the latter is called 
on to give a ruling on a point of order, 
the point of order and the Chairman’s 
ruling should in normal circumstances 
_ appear in the minutes. 


(To be continued). 
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Calendars 


We produce large quan- 
tities every year. Agents 
contemplating issuing 
Calendars at Xmas 
should consider order- 
ing now. 


We will gladly make 
suggestions and submit 
samples of our Calendar 
work upon receipt of a 
Post Card, stating re- 
quirements. 


These Calendars are a 
means ot increasing the 
Party Funds. Why not 


sell one to every mem- 
beter 


THE READER 
PRINTING Co. Ltd. 


Sanvey Gate 
Leicester 

and 
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Challenging the Chairman, 


Question. We have had a lot of dis- 
pute recently at our Party meetings 
and our Chairman’s* action has been 
challenged on several occasions. At 
one meeting a number of those in the 
‘room challenged the Chairman’s ruling 
but the Chairman stuck to his point, 
‘though I think he was wrong, and after 
a lot of delay business. was resumed. 
A’ motion has now been tabled censur- 
ing the Chairman. for certain of his 
actions. Do you think the Chairman 
should still occupy the chair while this 
motion is being discussed? A further 
point is that when this Chairman was 
elected other nominations were received, 
but the Chairman ruled them out of 
‘order, though objection was taken to 
his ruling. Should he not have left this 
‘matter to the meeting? 

Answer, We have hesitated whether 
to attempt an answer to this question 
for without fuller facts it would be im- 
‘possible to say whether the Chairman's 
actions were right or wrong, besides 
which we cannot allow the pages of the 
“Labour Organiser’’ to be used so that 
opinions are obtained on ex parte state- 
ments. At the same time as there is a 
principle involved we will say what is 
correct under normal circumstances. 

There is,a very sound axiom of law 
that a man cannot be a judge in his own 
cause. There is profound truth and 
knowledge of human nature behind this 
axiom, for it means not only that a 
man ought not to be permitted to be a 
judge in his own cause, but that by the 
very nature of things he cannot be an 
impartial judge where his own actions 
are impugned. This axiom cannot, how- 
ever, be idly invoked, though it applies 
with force when. the proceedings are 
judicial. Thus in the present case, the 
principle does not apply to a chairman 
giving a ruling as to the conduct 
of a meeting, even though someone 
challenges his ruling. When, however, 


QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


a chairman gives decisions on nomin-_ 


ations, of which his own is among 
number, he would seem to be treadin 


on thin ice. Decisions of this kind ar 
quasi-judicial, and in most cases he i 
acting wrongly in continuing to pre- 
side. At the same time the relative im- 
portance of the matter should be borne 
in mind and if every chairman vacated 
his seat wherever his own interests were 
touched upon, business would be fright- 
fully prolonged. 

On the question of a vote of censure 
we would advise any chairman in such 
circumstances to vacate his post during 
such a discussion for the incidence of 
the debate might well impugn his im- 
partiality and in the end do him further 
damage. 

Finally, we hope our friends will 
quickly compose their difficulties, for 
there may be bigger fish to fry this 
winter. 

Casual Vacancy and Ordinary Elect‘on.. 

Question, In this borough a few 
weeks ago an alderman died and a 
councillor was made alderman in his 
place since when a casual vacancy for 
a councillor has existed. No elector 
has called the attention of the Town 
Clerk to the vacancy because no one 
wanted a by-election but preferred to 
wait until rst November and then fill 4 
five seats instead of four (four ordinary — 
and the extra one casual). 

I now find that only the four ordin- 
ary seats are to be filled and it is too 
late to declare the extra vacancy and if. 
it were not it would be extremely un- 
desirable to have the election for the e 
extra vacancy as the Town Clerk ould 


that if I had forced such a poll he would 
have had to have two polls side by side. 
(1) for the ordinary four and (1) for the 
casual, and of course separate ballot 
papers for each. If all candidates were 
nominated on both. papers and _are 
elected on both a further vacancy would 
immediately result. } 
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On page 35 Rogers on Local Elections 
I read ‘‘If an election is held at the 
same time to fill a casual and an ordin- 
ary vacancy, a distinction must be made 
between the two.”’ 

I took this to mean (as happens in 
Urban and Rural District Elections) 
that the poll notice would state that the 
first four candidates will serve for three 
years tne fifth candidate for the 
shorter period (in this case 2 years), and 
that that distinction would be sufficient. 

The Town Clerk says this is not so, 


ati 


-and that the Municipal Corporations 


Associations advises him. that there 


- must be separate ballot papers, so he is 


holding over the fifth seat for a by- 
election. 


Is the Town Clerk right? Does the 
Municipal Corporations Act support 
him? 

Answe. In this matter the Town 
Clerk is undoubtedly right. The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, by 


Section 13 provides for the annual re- 
tirement of one third of the councillors, 
and such vacancies are filled under Sec- 
tion 52 on the ordinary day of election, 
i.e., rst November. Under Section 58 
the poll is to be conducted as the poll at 
a contested Parliamentary Election is by 
the Ballot Act subject to certain modi- 
fications. The term of office of the 
elected councillors is three years (Sec- 
tion 13). 

The poll on a casual vacancy is to 
be held (Section 40) in the same manner 
as an election to fill an ordinary 
vacancy, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent the election being. held at the same 
time as an ordinary vacancy. 

Section 40, however, goes on to stipu- 
late that the person elected, i.e., to fill 
the casual vacancy, shall hold the office 
until the time when the person in whose 
place he is selected would regularly 
have gone out of office. No provisions 
at all exist to say that where two 
vacancies are filled at the same time 


‘the person receiving the lowest number 


‘of votes shall be presumed to be the 


person elected to fill either of the vacant 
offices. It follows, therefore, from the 


‘directions given that there must be a 


distinction between the elections, and, 
we think the Town Clerk is, perfectly 
right in holding out for a thorough 
distinction which should mean separate 
ballot papers and’ separate notices of 


‘election at least. 


‘long series. of decisions, 


quarters 


This view has been confirmed by a 
and it is the 


one universally accepted in official 
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County Councillors’ Expenses, 

Question. I hear that it is now 
possible to get payment of expenses for 
attending County Council meetings. 
This wil! make a difference to the num- 
ber of candidates we can put up for 
these elections next March, provided it 
is true. I should be glad it you could 
give me the facts of the situation. 

Answer. lt is quite true that the 

Local Government Act, 1929 by Sec- 
tion 52 gave power to County Councils 
for the first time to refund to members 
the cost of travelling to and from the 
meetings of the Council or Committee 
meetings or the whole Council (or Com- 
mittees covering the whole County). 
There is no provision however, for a 
subsistence allowance so far as Eng- 
land and Wales are concerned, and in 
this respect County Council members 
in Scotland are far better off because 
by the provisions of the Scottish Act, 
i.e., Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1929, Section 17, a scale of personal 
expenses is laid down which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 
_ Below we quote the appropriate sec- 
tions of the Act for the information of 
our readers. It will be noticed that 
Section 52 gives power to defray any 
expenses necessarily incurred .. . to 
and from the meetings. In certain 
counties it is actually necessary to 
travel overnight and to incur an hotel 
bill in travelling to and fro. We do 
not think the inclusion of the payment 
of this expense or of incidental refresh- 
ments on the way is intended by the 
Act, but we should like to see that 
matter put to the test. 

The Act, as it applies to England, 
reads as follows :— 

Section 52. (1) As from the appointed 
day it shall, subject to the provisions 
of this section, be lawful for the council 
of any county td defray any expenses 
necessarily incurred by members of the 
council or of any committee thereof to 
which this section applies in travelling 
to and from meetings of the council or 
committee or in travelling by direction 
of the council or committee Tor the pur- 
pose of carrying out’ any inspection 
necessary for the discharge of the func- 
tions of the council or committee. 

(4) This section shall apply to any 
committee of a county council appointed 
for the discharge of functions through- 
out the whole area for which the 
county council is charged for those 
functions, and shall also apply to any 
sub-committee or joint committee so 
. appointed as if it were a committee of 
the council. 


sg 

(5) In this section the expression 
“‘sub-committee’’? means a sub-commit- 
tee of a committee of a county council, 
and the expression ‘‘joint committee” 
means a joint committee or joint board 
appointed by a county council jointly 
with the council of another county o 
of a borough or with a court of quaree: 
sessions. ' 

The Act applying to Scotland is 
follows :— 

Section 17. (1) It shall be lawful fe 
a county council to incur expenditure 
in paying allowances at rates not ex- 
ceeding those set out in the Fou 
Schedule to this Act in respect 
travelling and other personal expe 
necessarily incurred and time neces 
arily lost from ordinary employment b 
members of the council or of any 
mittee or sub-commictee thereof in at 
tending meetings of such council, com- 
mittee or sub-committee. 

(2) Any such expenditure as ‘ afore- 
said incurred in respect of meetings of 
the council shall be defrayed in lik 
mannér as general administrative e 
penses of the council, and any expendi- 
ture incurred in respect of meetings o 
a committee or of any sub-committee 
shall be defrayed in like manner as ex 
penditure on the functions for whi 
the commicte or sub-committee 
appointed. 

The Fourth Schedule reads as fol- 
lows :— 


Maximum Rates of Allowances in 4 
spect of Travelling and other Personal 
Expenses necessarily incurred and Tim 
necessarily lost from Ordinary Employ- 
ment by Members of a County Coun 
or of any Committee or Sub-Commit: 
thereof in attending meetings. 

TRAVELLING EXPENSEs. 

A sum representing the amount 
third-class railway fare or _first-cl 
steamer fare between the place of meet- 
ing and the ordinary place of residence 
of the member of the council, committee 
or sub-committee. In so far as there is 
no railway service but a public service 
by some other means of transport ar 
in so far as there is no railway o1 
other public means of transporc the cos’ 
of a hired conveyance if such cost is 
approved by the council. 

OTHER PERSONAL EXPENSES. 

(a) When attendance at the meeting 
has entailed absence from the ording 


less than four hours, the sum of three 
shillings and fourpence. nal 

(b) Where such attendance has 
tailed an absence from the ordir 
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place of residence of the member of not 
less than eight-hours, the sum of six 
shillings and.eightpence. 

(c) Where such attendance has en- 
tailed one or more nights of absence 
from the ordinary place of residence of 
the member the sum of one pound for 
each night necessarily spent away from 
home. Each such payment of one 
pound shall cover a period of twenty- 
four hours and paragraph (a) or (b), as 
the case may be, shall apply in the 
case of any further period of absence 
of less than ‘twenty-four hours. 

Time NEceEssarity Lost FROM 
OrpinarRy EMPLOYMENT. 

The sum of seven shillings and six- 
pence for each half day and the sum 
of fifteen shillings for each full day 
necessarily so lost. 


THAT APATHETIC PARTY AGAIN. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


We have been interested to receive 
the following letter from a young corres- 
pondent. 


Ward, Royal Infirmary. 

Dear Sir, 

Among the literature given to me 
during my stay in hospital was a copy 
of the ‘‘Labour Organiser,’’ and the im- 
pression it has created is sufficient to 
make me a regular reader. 

I have read your article on ‘‘ Present 
Problems in the Constituencies,’’ and 
from experience I find that these condi- 
tions mentioned by you such as lack of 
political machinery, individual member- 
ship, etc., apply equally to other than 
mining constituencies. 

I am the secretary for the 
——— Ward Labour Party in ——— 
——, and I find that although at a 
local election, our candidate polls be- 
tween four and five hundred votes, it is 
not sufficient to enable me to call a 
meeting. 

To call a meeting of the Ward I take 
out at least forty cards and see each 
individual personally, exacting a pro- 
mise that they will attend, and yet I 
can never manage to get more than five 
present. These people are all prominent 
members of their own trades union and 
have been appointed in some cases street 
captains for election work. 

1 can assure you that they do not 
stay away from these meetings through 
any personal grudge against myself as 
I have only been the secretary for about 


three months. The person who held the 


position prior to my election resigned 
because the enthusiasm shown was of 
a minus quantity. 

Along with other officials of the local 
Labour Party we have canvassed the 
ward for supporters, but this, up to now 
has shown no result. Any appeal for 
financial support even to the extent of 
asking for the necessary shilling to 
make them individual members, is met 
with refusal. This cannot be because: 
the people are poverty stricken, for quite 
a number of them are railwaymen earn- 
ing fairly decent wages. 

At this juncture I should inform you 
that I am the youngest worker in the 
ward, do you think this may be a reason 
why the should-be workers do not at- 
tend ? ; 

Although I am only 19 years of age 
I think I can claim fairly wide experi- 
ence of the Labour Party and its work- 
ings, having been connected with the 
I.L.P. Guild of Youth for four years 
apart from sitting on the executive of 
the Local Trades Council and Labour 
Party, and having spent six months at 
the Co-operative College at Manchester. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask 
your advice as to how to interest these 
people who make the big noise at elec- 
tion times only, so that we may be able 
to develop Ward into a safe 
seat for the Labour Party. 


One more question. Do you think 
that these wise old men who think in 
terms of beards and brains have taken 
offence at my youth and that I should 
resign ? 

Trusting you will be able to give me 
some advice in answer to my -numer- 
ous questions. Yours Fraternally, 

We are sure our readers will join with 
us in sympathising with our corres- 
pondent, and in heartily wishing him a 
speedy recovery and return to the scene 
of activities. 2 

It is extremely difficult to advise on 
the question he raises. The circum- 
stances are not unknown—they are all 
too common. What seems necessary is 
a dose of the right sort of propaganda, 
and a re-union of members which would 
give the opportunity for the right sort 
of straight-talking. But an ounce of 
help is worth a ton of sympathy, and 
we have made an offer to our corres- 
pondent to investigate his troubles on 
the spot, and to visit with him a num- 
ber of his slacking members. If there 
is anything further to record we shall 
“Labour Organiser.”’ 
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Second Workers’ Olympiad 


THE NATIONAL WORKERS’ SPORTS ASSOCIATION. 


By Georce H. Erviy, 


In last month’s issue I referred to 
the Second Workers’ Olympiad at 
Vienna, and the First National 
Workers’ Sports Day, and promised to 
say. more about these two imporcant 
events in this month’s issue of *‘The 
Labour Organiser.’’ 

The Second Workers’ Olympiad is 
being held from July 19th to 26th, 1931, 
in a new stadium specially erected by 
the municipality of Vienna at a cost of 
approximately £200,000. It has been 
erected in one of the prettiest spots of 
Vienna and will have accommodation 
for 60,009 spectators. The sports 
themselves are being organised by the 
International Socialist Sports Associa- 
tion, a federation with a membership 
of over seven millions. For the first 
time this country is being fully repre- 
sented at such a gathering and we 
want the full help and co-operation of 
every Labour sportsman and 
pathiser. Circulate the news that we 
are entering, and if you know of any 
sportsman eligible and of sufficient 
standard to make the trip, let us know. 
Also ‘be sure that all your members 
know about the Olympiad and try and 
persuade those that can to spend their 
holidays in Vienna next year support 
ing their own sportsmen against the 
pick of a host of other countries. The 
Workers’ Travel Association are mak- 
ing special arrangements for those 
wishing to make the trip and will be 
pleased to supply full details as soon as 
available, 

All competitors must have been mem- 
bers of their respective national associ- 
ations for a period of at least six months 
prior to the date of contest, and it is 
therefore essential, if we are to be re- 
presented by our best talent, to get all 
likely representatives to join our Asso- 
ciation at once as individual members 
for which there is a small subscrip- 
tion of 2s. 6d. per annum. 

The size of our party will naturally 
depend upon the sum we can raise to 
cover the very heavy expenses necessary 
but it is hoped to send out a team of 
48 persons to compete in the following 
events c= 

Football, 

Tennis (men and women). 

Swimming. 

Cycling (a team of Clarion cyclists). 

Athletes (men and women). 


sym- 


General Secretary. 


The Clarion Cyclists are the only per- 


sons who have been out before, and 


leading — 


their team finished in the 


A ei 


; 
ud 


places, and so please help us to do the © 


same in the other events this time. 

In a communication from the organ- 
ising body we are urged to make the 
Second Workers’ Olympiad the greatest 
international demonstration of all time. 
Every country is asked to do its utmost 
to be represented, not only by its best 
sportsmen, but, in addition, by a large 
supporting bedy. Everything is being 
done on their part to make participation 
as cheap as possible, and only the re- 
solve and energy of the Workers’ 
Sportsmen is needed to hold the largest 
workers’ sports meeting of the world 
in *‘Red Vienna’’ where by hard work 
the inhabitants have made a new siete, 
a new home: and a new life. “‘‘Come 
to Vienna and strengthen the bond of 
friendship of the workers of the world.” 

In order to help pick the representa- 
tives for the Olympiad the Crystal 
Palace has been booked for June 30th 
when the First National Workers’ 
Sports Day will be held. The finals of 
any eliminating contests previously 
arranged will be held, and it is hoped 
that representatives from all parts of 
the country will be present. The Lon- 
don Labour Sports Association, who 
have previously held such successful 
sports days at the Crystal Palace are 
co-operating with us to help make i: a 
success. 

With reference to the All-England 
Workers’ Football Cup Competition, it 
has been decided to extend the closing 
date for entries till the 30th November, 


and it is therefore hoped that football” 


teams who have not yet entered will do 
so before that date as the Association 


« 


is naturally desirous of getting as large - 


a number of entries as possible. 
. 


Pencil Publicity Pays 
with special imprints 
for Bazaars, Election 
and Branch Funds. 


List free. Sample 2d. 
Birkbeck Pencils, Keswick 
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BRANCHES MUST CO-OPERATE 


A proposal for members to discuss 


By W. ARTHUR PEACOCK. * 


oe in January next year we 
shail meec for our annual confer- 

ence and again we shall have the 
opportunity of judging the progress that 
our movement is making. That it is 
making considerable headway is beyond 
question. The reports that have ap- 
peared in the Bulletin month by month 
are an indication not only of the wide- 
spread activity of the League but also 
of the very useful work that it is doing 
within the Parcy. From these reports 
and from conversations overheard in 
League centres one fault seems to be 
very noticeable. Members or the 
League do not know each other as well 
as they ought. Branches in adjacent 
areas often are noc in touch with each 
other, sometimes they are not even 
aware of each other’s existence, with 
the result that the progress of the 
League is retarded. The Bulletin has 
helped to keep members in couch with 
what is happening but this is largely 
read by officials. Many members do 
not read it. Only now there lies on 
my desk an eriquiry from a member of 
the League.. ‘‘Has the League an 
organ of its own,”’ he writes, ‘‘to which 
I could send an article?’’ The Bulletin 
is-the League organ and every member 
should know this. From experience 
gained during the past year I feel sure 
that we must aim at greater co-opera- 
tion throughout the League organisa- 
tion. There must be closer contact be- 
_ tween branches and members. 


An Example to Copy. 


It often seems to me that the League 
of Youth might do well if it took an 
example from the Clarion movement 
and modelled its organisation on some- 


what similar lines. - Older members of 
the movement will tell you how the 
Clarion Cyclists used to run propaganda 
tours, distribute leaflets and render 
other useful services for- Socialism. 
They had club-houses where members 
met at week-ends, they ran Field Clubs 
for those interested in nature life, 
Cinderella Clubs Tor those interested in 
social work, Cycling Clubs for those 
interested in Socialism and cycling, and 
regularly they held gatherings of a 
social character, while once a year-a 
Meet was held to which members from 
all over the country came. 


The Meet Programme. 


The war and the remarkable develop- 
ment of the National Labour Party in 
post-war years has resulted in a de- 
crease in the strength of the Clarion 
movement but many of its old activities 
remain and a great deal of its old en- 
thusiasm is retained. The Annual Meet 
remains a great feature and is eagerly 
looked forward to by members through- 
out the country. Let me outline a 
Clarion Meet programme so that mem- 
bers of the League can get some idea 
SE, AL 

In the first place it is not a delegate 
gathering but one which all members 
of the movement can attend. It is held 
at Easter time and at a town which is 
convenient for the bulk of membership 
and which is able to provide accommo- 
dation for as many as a_ thousand 
people. A Billet Clerk is appointed 
beforehand and his task is to find out 
particulars of all available accommo- 
dation in the town, members acquaint 
him of their needs. and he endeavours 
to fix them up. 
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League News 


T would be interesting to know which 

branch of the League has secured the 

biggest increase in membership dur- 
ing the year. 

Eltham is probably in the running. 
The H.O. records show that member- 
ship has gone up by too during the 
year. This means that the branch has 
a membership of 300. Its activities are 
numerous and interesting. The branch 
has its own monthly bulletin, runs a 
football team in the winter, a tennis 
club in the summer as well as cricket, 
running, rambling and swimming sec- 
tions. 

Eltham believes in doing things 
properly and its latest task is the 
launching of a building fund with a 
view to raising finances to _ build 
premises for the League to meet in. 
Recognising, too, the need for publicity 
a member has been appointed to act as 
publicity agent, and he is’ securing 
notices of activities in the local press. 
Anyone having ideas about raising 
money for the building fund should send 
them along. ; 

Birmingham is a good League centre. 
It is only eight months since the local 
Federation began its work, but already 
much progress can be reported. Leagues 
in the Birmingham vicinity not at- 
tached to the Advisory Committee are 
asked to get into touch with W. A. 
Fowler, 262, Clifton St., Balsall 
Heath, Birmingham. Early in October 
a sports rally was held with 20 open 
and 5 team events. The Birmingham 
members were seen recently in London 


(Continued from page 213). 

On arrival at the Meet members are 
called upon to visit headquarters and 
pay a levy of one shilling. In return 
they secure a badge and programme. 
The former is worn throughout the 
week-end so that members meeting each 
other in the town may easily recognise 
one another. The programme reveals 
that various functions are arranged. It 
includes the conferences of the various 
societies in which only delegates partici- 
pate, and in addition such functions as 
socials and dances, swimming gala, 
cycling races, and public meetings. The 
Meet provides an opportunity for mem- 
bers from all parts of the country to 
get to know each other, it results in 
many friendships being made, and pro. 
vides a great deal of fun and promotes 
comradeship and good feeling. 

It may be said that the League could 


when a party of 38 toured the City 
under the guidance of members of the 
London Advisory Committee. A visit 
was made to Hyde Park meeting 
ground and to the new National Trade 
Union Club in New Oxford Street. At 
tea, which was held in the Club, 
speeches were made by officials of the 
London and Birmingham movement. 


North Camberwell is another bran 
with membership on the up grade. De 
bates, Dutch parliaments, lectures and 
dances are features of the programm 
in this constituency. An extensive can- 
vassing campaign is contemplated dur. 
ing the winter season.’’ Financially we 
are sound”’ says the secretary. 


Wealdstone reports that during the 
past month valuable help was given t 
the Senior Party in running their 
bazaar, a successful ramble was held 
and a dance was enjoyed by many. 
Great interest was taken in the fort 
coming Quarterly Conference of 
L.A.C. A Tull programme has 
prepared for the rest of the year. 

Harrow Federation to which Weald 
stone is attached is to hold a dance at 
St. Hilda’s Hall, South Harrow, o 
Wednesday, November roth, and it 
anticipated that a large crowd will 
attend. A debate with the local Junio: 
Imperial League will take place soon. 

A new branch of the League has bee 
started by the Hill and Cakemore 
Labour Party. A regular programme 
for the first meetings has been arrange 
and we welcome the announceme 
that study of local government is to be 
encouraged. 


not organise something similar because 
its members are too poor to travel. B 
it should be remembered that the large 
majority of Clarion cyclists are young 
people and in quite a number of cases 
are members of our Leagues. In a 
case if the movement cannot organis 
a national meet some local gatheri 
on these lines ought to be possible. : 
camp that the London movement has 
developed is a step in the right di 
tion as is the Pageant of Youth which 
it is proposed to hold in Birmingha 
next year. Such events present many 
possibilities and merit careful conside 
ation. IT would welcome commen 
Yrom readers of the Bulletin. 
proposals have they for securing grea 
co-operation among members? 


gathering on these’ lines? A discussion 
would be useful. 
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Study 
Local Government 


HENEVER the results of an 
election are announced leader 
writers get busy with their pens 


and endeavour to draw a number . 


of lessons which closer study 
generally reveals as figments of their 
imagination. The results of the recent 
municipal elections are a case in point. 
We were told that there had been a 


Socialist landslide. While it would be. 


foolish to deny that Labour met with 
serious and unexpected defeats it was 
also very wrong to label such defeats 
in this way. The Conservative weekly, 
“The Week-End Review’? saw _ the 
position in true perspective when it 
commented that this year’s losses were 
the first since 1922 and amounted to ro 
per cent. ‘‘That is significant’’ said 
the Review ‘‘of the belated awakening 
of apathetic anti-labour voters, but it 
can hardly be called a disaster for the 
Labour Party.”’ 


Away with Apathy. 


But ro per cent. loss is serious and 
must be considered. While dissatisfac- 
tion with the work of the Government 
may be responsible in some measure for 
the results, there are other causes which 
need to be taken into consideration 
which must not be lost sight of. 
One of them, perhaps the most 
important, is that many members 
of the Labour Party fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of local govern- 
ment. Many times have I heard 
local Labour Parties discussing whether 
municipal elections shall be contested 
and more than once have I heard people 
say, ‘“‘Oh, lét’s leave the municipal 
elections and concentrate on Parlia- 
ment.’’ This is a foolish view. It is 
as foolish as the view of the elector 
who refrains from voting at the munici- 

pal elections because he thinks they are 

of little importance. But the position 
is that municipal elections become more 
important every year because increasing 
powers are being conferred upon local 
authorities. In the future there is great 
likelihood that local authorities will 
have conferred upon them some of the 
powers that Parliament now possesses, 
for a large body. of public opinion 
faveurs the decencralisation of govern- 
ment and the thorough overhaul of our 
Parliamentary system. 


It may be that this reorganisation is 
only in the air at the moment but it is 
sure to come and because of this mem- 
bers of the League will do well to make 
themselves thoroughly conversant with 
local government affairs. How import- 
ant they are may be gauged from the 
fact that at the present time local 
authorities operate four-fifths of the 
water supply, four-fifths of all tram-. 
ways, two-thirds of all electricity: sup- 
ply and two-fifths of all gas supplies in 
this country. 


Lectures and Pamphlets. 

The Labour Party publishes a 
number of booklets, such as ‘‘The Local 
Government . Handbook,’’ which deal 
with this subject, and members of the 
League should read _ these, At the 
same time they should ask a member 
of their local council to lecture their 
members or better still invite one of the 
chief officers of the Borough Council to 
address them on this. work. Public 
servants, like the Borough Librarian or 
Engineer, welcome such opportunities, 
and what they have to say is interest- 
ing and instructive. When studying 
this subject it is well not to confine the 
study of local government in this coun- 
try. Ic will be found that many very 
fine examples of successful municipal 
government are -to be found in the 
colonies, where state and municipal en- 
terprise has contributed considerably to 
the progress and prosperity of the coun- 
tries. Here again an _ interesting 
pamphlet can be obtained from the 
Labour Party. It is by Mr. Simpson, 
a member of the Executive of the 
Canadian Trade Union movement, and 
deserves a careful study. 


A Call to Members. 


In the past men and women have 
been elected to the local authorities 
without opportunity to learn about their 
work and their powers. Within the 
Labour movement to-day there exists 
excellent educational facilities which 
will help young men and women in the 
League of Youth to gain the know- 
ledge necessary to those who are to play 
their part as efficient members of 
borough and county councils. Let 
League members take advantage of 
them. Let them tell the facts concern- 
ing the triumph of Socialism in the 
municipality. Let them emphasise as 
often as they can the importance of 
local government. They will help, 
then, to further the march of Labour. 
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Things We Hear 


Those of our members who have liter- 
ary ambitions will welcome the an- 
nouncement that cash prizes to the 
amount of £200 are offered by the 
Henry George Foundation to readers of 
“Progress and Poverty.” 

The competitions are in two groups 
and the essay subjects are as follow : 
—Seniors, ‘‘The law of rent and its re- 
lation to the distribution of wealth.’ 
Essays must be no longer than 4,000 
words. Twenty prizes are offered, two 
of twenty-five pounds, three of ten 
pounds, five of five pounds and ten of 
two pounds. 

For juniors essays of 2,000 words are 
wanted on “‘The Economic and Moral 
Teaching of Henry George.’’ Thirty- 
eight prizes with a total value of £75 
are available. There are three prizes 
of £5, five of £4, ten of £2, and 
twenty of £1. Essays must be sent in 
before 24th March, 1931. Full particu- 
lars are available from The Henry 
George Foundation, 11, Tothill St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 

John Bush, of the Birmingham Ad- 
visory Committee, will write an article 
on Henry George in an early issue of 
the Bulletin. 


Housing and the Slums. 


There is little need to describe condi- 
tions in the slums of our towns to 
readers of the Bulletin. They know of 
them only too well. But while they 
know of them there are thousands of 
people who do not, and the apathy of 
these is largely responsible for the slow 
methods that are being adopted to re- 
move the slums from the land. In the 
past there has been too much talk and 
too little action. Because of this the 
Building Trade Workers ‘have decided 
that a bold effort shall be made to 
secure publicity about housing problems 
and at the same, time to arouse local 
authorities to a sense of their responsi- 
bility ‘in this matter. 

The Building Trade Workers propose, 
therefore, that in every locality Housing 
Survey Councils be formed, that mem- 
bers of all local, social and_ political 
organisations be encouraged to partici- 
pate, and that steps be taken to gather 
information relative to the housing 
position in the locality. House to house 
canvass is suggested, the tabulation of 
material on prepared forms, and then 
collating it for printed publication. In 


some localities much good has resulted 
from this work. In We ister, 
Paddington, Manchester, uunderland 
and elsewhere, survey groups ha 
tackled this job and much publicity 
been secur+d. 
The Building Trade Workers” 
posals provide a channel] in which me 
bers of the League can engage in useful 
social service. The older members, at 
least, ought to be able to help in gai 
ing the facts, in canvassing the hou 
and in tabulating the material. 
then, members see that contact is est 
lished with the local Housing Surv 
Council if such a body exists or 
be formed. On the other hand, let the 
who are interested get into communic¢ 
tion with Mr. Coppock, Federal Ho 
Cedars Road, Clapham, and secure fron 
him the pamphlet about housing sur 
veys that has been issued by his orgat 
isatica. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The mention in a _ recent 
of the fact that a League | 
is forming a library of its own is inter. 
esting, but at the same time we woul 
emphasise the importance of Leagu 
members making the fullest possible 
of their local Public Library. Either 
the lending or the reference library de 
partments of the local library they wi 
find many books which they ought 1 
study but which they cannot afford 
buy. Most libraries have a good selee 
tion of books dealing with socialism, in 
dustrial history, economics, and allie 
subjects, and members of the League a 
Youth will be well advised to make 
of them, When in difficulty as to wh 
book to read, never be afraid of % 
proaching the librarian. The major 
of them are always happy to 
members of the library and find deli 
in placing their knowledge at the | 
posal of those who make use of 
library. Membership of a 
library is exceedingly cheap. In ma 
boroughs it costs no more than 2d, 
year. 


Es 


by 


NOTICE: 
“The League of Youth Monti 
Bulletin’ is issued by the Press a 
Publicity Department of the 1] 
Party. By arrangement with 
“Labour Organiser” it is first publishe 
in the pages of that journal, from whic 
it is reprinted for wider circule 5, 
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